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REVIEWS 



Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits. Vol. VI. Sociology, Magic, and Religion 
of the Eastern Islanders. By Alfred C. Haddon and 
Others. Cambridge : University Press, 1908. Large 8vo., 
pp. xx+316. Map. 36 plates. 
This work is similar in character to Vol. V of the Reports al- 
ready printed but deals with other islands. The islands of Torres 
Straits, between Australia and New Guinea, are divided into the 
eastern and western groups. Those considered in the present 
volume are the Eastern Islands, which include Uga (Stephen's 
Island) Erub (Darnley Island), and Mer, Dauer, and Waier (col- 
lectively known as the Murray Islands). As Uga and Erub were 
not investigated by Dr. Haddon's expedition, the volume actually 
treats only of the Miriam, or Murray Islanders. In 1888-89 ®r. 
Haddon spent five months at Mer in zoological work; about ten 
years later, in 1898, his anthropological expedition spent four months 
there. The inhabitants are Melanesians who have been subjected to 
European influence for twenty-five years. They speak a broken- 
down English jargon and are, for the most part, nominal Chris- 
tians, the younger people having grown up in mission schools. 
Much of the old life and arts, magic and religion, and something of 
the social organization, remain. 

The material here presented fills fourteen chapters. The whole 
is under Dr. A. C. Haddon's directorship and he contributes much 
himself. The assistant workers are W. H. R. Rivers, C. S. 
Myers, and A. Wilkin. Twenty-three Murray Island folk-tales 
are presented by Dr. Haddon. With the stories already printed 
from the Western Islands, the expedition secured a total of sixty- 
nine from the whole Torres Straits district. Fewer tales are com- 
mon to the two areas than might have been expected ; Dr. Haddon 
finds but six. In these cases, it seems as if the Eastern Islands have 
borrowed from the Western. Still, stories current in both groups 
may have been independently derived from the tales of another dis- 
trict. Dr. Haddon makes an interesting suggestion in connection 
with the stories; perhaps it has too slight a foundation, but it de- 
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serves consideration. He says : "It is worthy of note that in tales of 
Iruam, the Ti birds, and Kultut, the girls cook an ager in an earth- 
oven, ame, which food is now rarely eaten. Can it be that these 
tales date back to a time before the cultivation of yams and sweet 
potatoes, when the islanders were merely collectors of food? If 
this be granted some of the folk-tales may be classified chronologi- 
cally as follows: (1) the peopling of the Murray Islands; (2) 
the collecting stage of culture; (3) the introduction of cultivation; 
(4) the introduction of ceremonies connected with death; (5) the 
introduction of the Bomai-Malu cult." As is to be expected rigid 
classification of the stories is impossible. They are roughly grouped 
into nature myths, culture myths, religious myths, tales about peo- 
ple, and comic tales. The stories are conscientiously presented. 
Dr. Haddon adheres, in part, to the practice of the earlier volume, 
and gives at least the conversational portions in the jargon-English 
of the original narrators. Too little of scientific value results from 
this procedure for it to be worth while. On the whole the picture 
of life and thought given by the stories is disjointed and irra- 
tional. The islanders as depicted in them are fickle and changeable, 
controlled by sex-impulses, braggarts, cowardly; the incoming 
stranger does what he likes with strange freedom and is punished 
or not, in unreasonable wise; most simple and natural occurrences 
cause extraordinary surprise, while impossible transformations and 
incidents are narrated as commonplaces. While inconsistencies are 
to be expected in all folk-tales they are rarely so flagrant as here. 
The hero stories as given by Dr. Haddon are composites and might 
easily have been given as several separate tales. As it is they are 
developed from scraps and short stories into veritable sagas. In 
framing up these composites care has been taken not to lose the 
original. The stories, as their kind everywhere, carry important 
suggestions and hints as to the origin or introduction of the arts of 
life, language, magic, mysteries, etc. The heroes are stated to 
have introduced devices (such as fish-weirs, which have not been 
made within the memory of men now living), local and dialectic 
language forms, preferences in conduct, and the like. Among the 
many curious and interesting customs and ideas mentioned in these 
stories are divination by lice, arrangement of dead men's bones and 
their restoration to life, and the constant transformation of those 
who have played their part into memorial stones. 

Dr. Rivers found greater difficulty in securing genealogies among 
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the Eastern than among the Western islanders and those he presents 
from them are notably less complete. He attributes his difficulty 
and the imperfection to inexperience, as he worked first among the 
easterners. We believe his success in this line among the Western 
islanders phenomenal and exceptional and that the ethnographer 
can rarely expect to reach it. The importance of genealogies and 
the advantages of collecting them are unquestionable. Mr. Rivers 
has shown the value of them in sociological study as no other in- 
vestigator has done. To know the exact relationships of the people 
in a village or a tribe is to hold the key to many a problem in belief, 
magical practice, marriage rules, property rights, etc. 

The subject of social organization in the Eastern Islands is more 
difficult than in the Western Islands. There exists a system of ex- 
ogamy of which the village is the unit. There was perhaps an 
earlier totemic organization but it is difficult to prove the fact. 
There are now four groupings of people: (a) the grouping in 
villages, important in marriage regulations; (&)grouping in dis- 
tricts, geographical; (c) a dual grouping into beizam le and zagareb 
le (/£==people) ; (d) grouping of people bearing animal names. 
One naturally guesses at once that this last is totemic, but there 
is no good evidence of it. But a small part of the population be- 
longs to these animal-name groups, of which there are but three or 
four. These groups are related to certain dances, but are not 
demonstrably totemic. The grouping into beizam and zagareb ap- 
pears to have been introduced from the Western Islands and New 
Guinea; the divisions are related to magical practices and Haddon 
appears to think that even if introduced they may have fitted into 
an earlier dual organization. The district grouping appears to be 
older than the village organization, which has probably grown out of 
it. If this is so, the districts must formerly have been the units of 
social organization and marriage kinship and descent were regulated 
in accordance with them. 

Out of the many interesting facts presented in the book the 
most important are those relative to magic, to death, and to re- 
ligion. We shall close this notice with a brief reference to magical 
practices. Magic is a considerable element in the life of this people 
and is practiced in various forms. One of the most curious is a 
treatment of disease by passes and strokes. The patient must keep 
his eyes closed throughout the treatment; no spectators are per- 
mitted, even the practitioner's assistant withdrawing; there is no 
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actual contact with the patient who is laid upon the beach or sand 
at some distance from the operator; chewing the roots and stems 
that serve as remedies, the practitioner spits upon his hands and 
makes movements as if annointing the body of the sick man; he 
makes passes from his own body as if wafting influences to the 
patient; he sprays the remedies chewed up with cocoanut water 
in the direction of the subject ; all this is done to the accompaniment 
of rhythmic dancing and stepping movements, which are continuous, 
graceful, active, and even frenzied; throughout the performance, 
which continues for a half-hour or more, the performer must keep 
his eyes constantly fixed upon the space between the great and sec- 
ond toes of his patient, and the efficacy of the treatment depends 
upon strict observance of this rule; when the treatment ends the 
practitioner withdraws to concealment with his gaze still fixed upon 
the spot mentioned ; once concealed he gives a cry and people come 
to take the patient away. The strain upon both is so great that 
the medicine man is exhausted and the patient not infrequently 
faints at the conclusion of the treatment. 

Much of the magic of these islanders is for the securing of good 
crops or for success in fishing. That associated with turtle-fishing 
is typical. The turtle shrine is in a house in the bush between 
Babud and Mek; the sacred objects consist of turtle-shell and are 
male and female; three men guard them. At the beginning of the 
season the keepers receive presents of food, that they may assure 
abundance of turtle. Ceremonials full of sympathetic magic are 
performed at the shrine. When a turtle was caught by Dauer 
men, it was placed upon its back on the beach ; carved and decorated 
boards were set upright on each side of its neck; a ceremonial cir- 
cumambulation of the turtle took place, in a sort of dance step, with 
hauling movements upon ropes, with drumming and singing. The 
whole performance was symbolical of the desire and act of securing 
many more turtles. Though comparatively few notes were made 
upon the subject, divination is no doubt common among these island- 
ers. Three methods are mentioned : (a) the tomog zogo; (b) divin- 
ing by skulls ; (c) divining by lice. The tomog so go was the famous 
and important old divinitory shrine of Mer. It was in a cleared 
space in a bambu thicket midway between Komet and Er. It con- 
sisted of an arrangement of laid-out stones, upon each of which was 
a cassi's shell ; each stone with its shell representing a district, village, 
or dwelling place in Mer. By the northwest corner a heap of 
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tridacna shells, somewhat concentrically arranged, "was the house 
of the zogo," this so go being a small somewhat cross-shaped stone; 
this was placed between the two valves of a small tridacna which 
were placed between two larger valves, these in turn between larger 
ones, and so on. About seven feet from the main shrine, to the 
northwest, was a small stone, si, with a fusus shell on it. Divination 
was by means of the voices, and movements of birds, movements of 
bats, lizards, and insects, and the appearance of natural objects. 
Anything happening to any one stone and shell affected those repre- 
sented by it; what happened to the si affected all. 

Dr. Haddon and his collaborators are to be congratulated upon 
this new volume. It contains much of value. At the same time, 
we regret the slowness in publication of the reports of the expe- 
dition — nearly ten years have passed since the return — and the 
irregularity in order of their appearance. Vols,. I and IV are yet 
unprinted. It is quite likely that Vol. I may well be read last as 
it will present a summary of results, but the reading of Vol. IV, 
which will deal with the material and aesthetic life of the natives, 
is a prerequisite for the proper appreciation of Vols. V and VI. 

Frederick Starr 



Socialism in Theory and Practice. By Morris Hillquit. New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. ix+361. $1.50 net. 

The first half of this book deals with the socialistic philosophy 
and movement, with chapters on individualism, ethics, law, politics, 
and the state from the socialistic standpoint. Part II treats of 
social reform. There is an appendix giving a historical sketch of 
the socialist movement. One naturally looks to Part II for a clue 
as to what socialists mean by the phrase "socialism in practice." 
The answer seems to be that wherever a "good" reform has been 
advocated or put into operation, that is socialism in practice. 
Even where socialists have not directly accomplished reforms their 
mere presence has been an occasion for progress; and it must be 
so in the future: "Social insurance can be achieved, directly or 
indirectly, only through the presence of a well-defined and ag- 
gressive socialist movement." So too is all true insight into so- 
ciety socialistic. "There is a vital distinction between the reforms 
advocated by socialists and those urged by reformers of all other 
shades." The non-socialists see only separate, specific evils, each 



